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Influences 
of the Danish Film 


On the occasion of the Danish Film Gala held 
at the Museum of Modern Art on November 13, 
1955, the introductory talk was given by Mr. 
Card. A slightly abridged text of that speech is 
printed here. A retrospective of silent (16mm) 
films, prepared by the Danish Film Museum of 
Copenhagen and a selection of new short films 











(85mm) from Denmark was shown. 


Ir IS APPARENT THAT THE DANISH CINEMA 
should look last to its own homeland for the 
honor that the rest of the world is increasingly 
eager to bestow upon its accomplishments. 

Two artists of Denmark’s cinema seem to 
tower incomparably above those of every other 
producing nation in the world. They are Asta 
Nielsen and Carl Theodor Dreyer. 

Asta Nielsen, along with Greta Garbo, rep- 
resents the nearest peak of artistry through 
which the cinéma has ever managed to produce 
an actress of the stature attained by Duse. And 
Asta Nielsen today lives in Copenhagen, se- 
cluded and all but forgotten. 

Carl Theodor Dreyer, in the considered opin- 
ion of some thoughtful critics, the only real 
genius performing in the medium of motion pic- 
tures, must range about the world to find a 
backer for his most ambitious project. Mean- 
while, his almost casually realized entr’acte, 
Ordet receives top international recognition at 
the last Venice Festival. 

Up to now, most of the published film histories 
have had to do with the invention of motion 
pictures rather than with the medium’s achieve- 
ments. In this phase the historians have behaved 
with exemplary and unswerving patriotism. In 
this country there is no doubt whatsoever but 
that Thomas Edison invented the novies—along 
with just about everything else. French school 


by James Card 


children have always known that Louis Lumiére 
invented the cinema. The Germans are equally 
convinced that Max Skladanowski sired the 
motion picture and the British until recently 
were positive that it all began with William 
Friese-Greene. Unquestionably, Russia has a 
contestant, too. 

Such writing as has been done on film aes- 
thetics naturally comes, not from the historians, 
but rather from intellectuals. Here we have 
quite the opposite situation for it would never 
do to have an intellectual admiring anything 
about his own country. 

British writers will scarcely concede that there 
is such a thing as a British cinema. Some Japa- 
nese will actually blush if one suggests a serious 
interest in Japanese films. Most American film 
societies, for many years, would rather disband 
than include on its programs any movie made 
in Hollywood. Only in French criticism does one 
find any lack of reluctance to accept the domes- 
tic brand as superior. 

Obviously this distant-pasture type of think- 
ing cannot be very sound even though it is being 
done by avowed intellectuals. It is only too easy 
for the enlightened mind to remain painfully 
aware of surrounding faults in homeland cul- 
ture. But certainly blind devotion to the accom- 
plishments of some other land is a sort of im- 
mature intellectualism no better in its way than 
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James Card Inf of Danish Films 








August Blom's Atlantis in 1913 (this page) showed more effective groupings and more 
sensitive relations between men and women than did D. W. Griffith's Intolerance of 


1916 (opposite page). 


the near-sighted flag-waving of petty historians. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Film Library, film study groups have 
gradually learned not to despise American films 
simply because they were not made in France, 
Germany or Russia. This may of course be partly 
because Miss Iris Barry, its founder, came to us 
from London. 

If anything, the importance of American films 
is now tending to be overemphasized among our 
own film students. The works of D. W. Griffith 
have been so enthusiastically collected, analyzed 
and circulated, that perhaps a somewhat inaccu- 
rate perspective has been drawn in charting the 
contributions of Griffith and American films to 
the world pattern of motion picture history. 

Only in the most recent years has the sus- 
picion been growing that the development of 
film art in this country was not really traceable 
directly to the innovations and accomplishments 
of D. W. Griffith alone. 

It is true that his Birth of a Nation appearing 
in 1915, followed by Intolerance in 1916, were 


both masterpieces, of such overwhelming scope 
and staggering virtuosity that it almost seems 
futile to search any further than Griffith for the 
real basis of the art of motion pictures. 

Perhaps were it not for Carl Theodor Dreyer, 
no one ever would have bothered to inquire into 
Danish films of the silent past. The fact that 
Dreyer made his greatest film in France and 
several others in countries outside of Denmark, 
tended to lead scholars off the scent. 

The real hero of the discovery of Denmark’s 
great cinema tradition is Ove Brusendorff. As 
director of the Danish Film Museum, he has for 
many years been engaged in the never easy task 
of persuading a Government and a motion pic- 
ture industry that its highly perishable motion 
picture films are after all, an indispensable por- 
tion of any nation’s cultural heritage. 

Once the Danish Film Museum had begun 
the necessary project of restoring and preserving 
the earliest Danish films, it was possible for the 
archives of other countries to obtain these early 
movies for study, along with those of France, 
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Olaf Fénss and Alma Hinding in Blom's Atlantis. The 
restrained acting of the Danes was rare in films of 1913. 


Germany, Great Britain and the United States. 

Not long before the recent retirement of Miss 
Iris Barry, she wrote that it was beginning to 
appear that the so-called primitive Danish films 
seemed in their maturity, considerably ahead of 
the little productions that had formed film his- 
tory elsewhere in the world. Miss Barry’s remark 
was probably the first written clue to other 
scholars that the early Danish cinema should be 
investigated. A clue at least, to such historians 
who had not already been impelled to mine the 
Danish archives out of curiosity as to what man- 
ner of precursors there might have been to the 
great Dreyer. 

To those who had the good fortune to obtain 
early access to the films preserved by the Danish 
Film Museum, it was immediately observed that 
a great revelation was imminent and every film 
history book was obsolete and hopelessly in 
error. 

The real history of the Danish cinema begins 
in the year 1906 when Ole Olsen founded the 
Nordisk Film Company. It is true that movies 
had been made in Denmark throughout the late 
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1890's as they had in most other countries. It is 
true that 1906 is a relatively late date for the 
founding of a first regular producing company. 
Nevertheless, by 1908, the little ten-minute 
Danish films were being sent all over the world. 
Comparing these 1908 productions with other 
films of that year, it can be appreciated that the 
quality of acting and scriptwriting in these 
Danish films was years ahead of the rest of the 
film world. This judgment is not one which has 
been made arbitrarily on the basis of comparing 
the relatively few remaining examples of motion 
pictures from that period. It is an appraisal re- 
inforced by the published remarks of the time. 
In this country, Danish films were released by 
the Great Northern Film Company. The polar 
bear trade-mark of Great Northern was as fa- 
miliar to early movie-goers as the Pathé Rooster 
or the encircled AB of the Biograph Company. 
In almost every case that these films were de- 
scribed in the trade publications of those early 
days, the outstanding and unique features of the 
Great Northern releases were remarked upon. 
Here, for example, is an account from The 

















James Card Influence of Danish Films 


Blom's Atlantis was produced with tasteful realism com- 


pletely foreign to motion pictures for many years after 
1913. 


Moving Picture World of December 1908, an 
American publication. It describes the Danish 
film Sherlock Holmes: “A masterly production 
in every respect. The staging is splendid and 
introduces some novel effects, not clap-trap con- 
traptions, but very realistic in all details. The 
action is natural and spirited in some parts. 
There is a marked difference between the action 
in the Danish productions and those of other 
foreign makers. The Danes seem to do every- 
thing so seriously. It is a pleasing variety.” 

And again The Moving Picture World of 1908 
in writing of another Danish release Hercules, 
the Athlete comments as follows: “The photog- 
raphy is excellent and the acting perfect. The 
manufacturers are always most careful in their 
details. Such films with so easy and natural 
actions can never tire an audience. It is no more 
a question of pushing a few inexperienced men 
in front of a camera, but it is real art.” 

This may indeed be the earliest association of 
a motion picture with the phrase “it is real art.” 


Perhaps for those who do not dwell day in and 
day out with antique motion pictures such 
praise as “natural actions” and “attention to 
detail” does not seem an accolade particularly 
devastating. 

Those who have not recently watched many 
1908 films may be assured that “natural acting” 
or even acting at all was a quite extraordinary 
manifestation in this year. 

This was the period of the open air set photo- 
graphed in direct sunlight when fireplaces and 
the vases on the mantel alike could all be seen 
flapping in the breeze, when costumes were 
assembled at random from highly miscellaneous 
wardrobe trunks, when any furniture that might 
be brought onto the set from the nearest second- 
hand stores would only approximate the period 
of the production within several centuries and 
then only by the freak of chance. Attention to 
detail was simply unheard of, unlooked for and 
in the minds of most film makers who may have 
observed it in these trail blazers equally as dis- 
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pensable as any consideration that their work 
had even the remotest connection with art. 

The important fact to consider here is that by 
the time D. W. Griffith was beginning to hit his 
stride in American films these amazingly ad- 
vanced Danish productions had been arriving in 
this country at a really impressive rate. 

Among these Danish films arriving in America 
was the work of August Blom. 

In Blom, Scandinavia had a director who cer- 
tainly understood every element of motion pic- 
ture construction as thoroughly as D. W. Griffith 
or any other of the great pioneer directors in all 
the world. 

Griffith began making films in 1908; Blom 
started directing in 1910. By 1913 Blom had 
produced Atlantis, a film in every technical re- 
spect superior to any other motion picture in the 
world that has been preserved for study from 
the year 1913. 

The historically important question is not 
whether Atlantis was superior to Griffith's Judith 
of Bethulia for the technical proficiency of Blom 
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The shipwreck scenes in Aflantis were directed and cut by 
August Blom with the same skill and vigor that brought fame 
to D. W. Griffith two years later in the Birth of a Nation. 


is so much more marked than anything Mr. 
Griffith had achieved by that year that there can 
simply be no reasonable argument on this point. 
The real question is what influence did this 
enormously important Danish film have on the 
great American directors Thomas H. Ince and 
D. W. Griffith. 

Up to now, it has been supposed that the 
highly advanced work of Blom was known only 
in Scandinavia and possibly Germany. 

As a matter of fact Blom’s Atlantis arrived in 
this country in 1913. It was seen by the Ameri- 
can public and presumably by American film 
producers in 1914, fully a year before the ap- 
pearance of The Birth of a Nation, the only film 
with which it can be remotely compared in its 
brilliant construction. 

At this point one can only speculate as to 
what extent American film makers may have 
absorbed the work of the Danish master. 

It has often been suggested that Griffith was 
influenced by the many Italian spectacles which 
arrived in America and were given elaborate 











presentation in large theatres throughout 1911 
and 1912. 

These Italian films served for the first time to 
move the movies out of the dark little nickel- 
odeons and converted stores into large theatres 
and auditoriums where they were accompanied 
often by full orchestras. 

It has been thought that such a trend encour- 
aged D. W. Griffith to abandon his intimate 
short dramas or his western action pieces in 
favor of his own first venture into film spectacle 
along the Italian pattern which he did in Judith 
of Bethulia, released in 1914. 

Griffith himself denied ever having looked at 
the Italian competition. Indeed there was little 
or nothing in the Italian films other than perhaps 
sheer magnitude that did not appear primitive 
by comparison with the best of Griffith’s 1912 
movies. 

But this is certainly not the case with Atlantis. 
The maker of Atlantis knew how to cut his films 
with all the skill of Ince. He used parallel action 
with the same brilliance as Griffith. He used 
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double exposures with the poetry that supposed- 
ly was discovered years later by the Germans. 

It is fascinating to speculate as to whether or 
not Thomas H. Ince and D. W. Griffith ever saw 
August Blom’s Atlantis. 

If they did not see it, it is simply inconceiv- 
able that they never read about it or discussed it. 
For one thing certain, by 1913 no more impres- 
sive film had ever been projected in the film 
theatres of the United States. 

It will remain for scholars and writers in the 
future to prove what now seems to be over- 
whelmingly indicated — that these exceptional 
films from Denmark were the finest in the field 
of their day. 

More than this, they served as a challenging 
standard which our most skillful directors did 
not ignore in their attempts to enlarge the vistas 
of their own swiftly improving technique. 

They were seen by the American public and 
they have served along with other great silent 
pictures of the world to formulate the very basis 
of the art of cinema. 
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THE GLOBE LENS PRINCIPLE 


by Rudolf Kingslake 


EARLY IN THE ACTIVE SEARCH FOR LENSES cover- 
ing very wide angles, that began about 1855 
and is still being pursued 100 years later, it 
occurred to Thomas Sutton of Edinburgh that a 
lens shaped like a ball, with all its refractive 
surfaces having a common center of curvature, 
would necessarily give equally good definition 
over a very wide field. The penalty, of course, 
is that the image also is curved about the com- 
mon center of the lens. However, this difficulty 
could be overcome by pressing a thin paper neg- 
ative between two curved glass shells during the 
exposure. A solid glass ball would have worked 
well if it were stopped down to about f/8 by a 
stop at its center, but the ball would have to be 
5% inches diameter to give a 4-inch focal length! 
Sutton therefore hollowed out the ball and filled 
the interior with water (Fig. 1). In this way he 
made a lens of 4-inches focus which had a di- 
ameter of only 2.3 inches. The water also served 
to correct the chromatic aberration, but it made 
the spherical aberration worse and hence could 
be used only at apertures less than about f/12.5. 
This interesting “Panoramic” lens was patented 
in 1859 (B.P. 2193/59), and covered a field of 
almost 120°. 

Other opticians were apparently irresistibly 
intrigued by the ball-shaped exterior form of 
Sutton’s lens, but they did not like the spheri- 
cally-curved field. In 1862, C. C. Harrison and 
J. Schnitzer of New York patented the so-called 
“Globe Lens” (U.S. 35,605) in which two 
deeply-curved cemented doublets were ar- 
ranged about a central stop in such a way that 
the exterior surfaces formed a single sphere (Fig. 
2), and the image surface was substantially a 
flat plane. This lens covering a 90° field at f/30 
was an instant success, and it was made by sev- 
eral European manufacturers; an example by 
Ross of 300 mm focal length is in the George 
Eastman House collection. 

In 1865, the optician Emil Busch of Rathe- 
now followed the Globe-lens principle insofar 
as the outside surfaces were arranged to lie vir- 
tually on a single sphere, but he made a great 
advance by using internal surfaces in his “Panto- 
skop” lens which were more strongly curved 
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than in the “Globe” lens, and the whole objec- 
tive was much smaller (Fig. 3). The Pantoskop 
was completely free from astigmatism over a flat 
field covering an angle of 90°, at f/25, and it 
was therefore the first true anastigmat lens al- 
though this term was not coined until 25 years 
later. The example in the George Eastman 
House has a focal length of 77 mm, the definition 
over a wide field being truly remarkable. There 
is no detectable difference between the images 
on and off axis on a flat image plane out to an 
obliquity of 35°, after which the vignetting 
causes the illumination to diminish and finally 
disappear. There is no distortion or lateral color, 
and the lens is very well made in spite of its 
small size and extremely thin components. The 
Pantoskop lens was listed for sale until well into 
the present century, in a range of focal lengths 
between 60 and 550 mm. 

For 40 years no new lenses of the Globe type 
were designed until 1900 when C. P. Goerz 
simplified the Pantoskop by omitting the chro- 
matic correction, and so constructed his re- 
markable “Hypergon” lens (D.R.P. 126500) 
(Fig. 4). This lens covers a flat anastigmatic field 
of 135° at f/22, and it is still being manufac- 
tured; it represents the widest angular coverage 
of any non-distorting flat-field lens. At this enor- 
mous angle the drop in illumination is so great 
that some means must be used to hold back the 
exposure in the middle of the field or the outer 
parts of the picture would be hopelessly under- 
exposed. 

With the coming of aerial photography, the 
need arose for a distortionless wide-angle lens 
that would cover a field of 90° at about an f/6.3 
aperture. To meet this need R. Richter of Zeiss 
in 1933 went back to the old Pantoskop and 


found that he could co e spherical aber- 
ration by separating the crowf,and flint ele- 
ments in each half introducing a stkgng concave 


air-lens between them (Fig. 5). In this way he 
designed the “Topogon” lens, which was later 
somewhat modified by Bausch & Lomb and re- 
named the “Metrogon.” 

History repeats itself sometimes, even with 
lenses, and during the recent war Dr. J. G. Baker 





of Harvard College turned back the clock 80 
years to Sutton’s original Panoramic design, and 
found that the spherical aberration could be 
corrected by replacing the water by low-index 
glass and by using a different cemented radius 
in each component. The diameter of the ball was 
larger than Sutton’s, being about 4%” for a 4- 
inch focal length, but in this simple way he was 
able to construct a camera which would cover a 


120° field at f/2.7, the image surface being of 
course concentric with the lens itself. Special 
spherical glass plates were coated with emul- 
sion, and some remarkable extreme-wide-angle 
aerial photographs were taken with it. How- 
ever, the mechanical problems associated with 
this camera are such as to render its extensive 
use somewhat improbable. 
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Five wide angle lenses, all drawn to the same focal length. 
Above: 1, Panoramic 2. Globe 


Below: 3. Pantoskop 4, Hypergon 5. Topogon 
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WituuaM S. Hart As A STAGE ACTOR gained 
special prominence with the first convincing 
portrayal of a cowboy in the American theatre, 
during the 1905 run of “The Squaw Man.” 

In films Hart is remembered as the reformed 
bad man, championing down-trodden virtue 
and dealing implacable vengeance. His film 
roles include Indians, a factory worker, north- 
woodsman, soldier and Mountie. 

He had something of every American boy’s 
own father and a bit of his grandfather too about 
him that endeared his screen personality to sev- 
eral generations at once. The French recognized 
“Rio Jim” as an authentic embodiment of Ameri- 
can puritanical courage and incorruptibility. 

He was often associated with T. H. Ince. 
Original scripts show that Ince’s controversial 
supervision was important. Hart received screen 
credit for directing many films that were at- 
tributable to Cliff Smith or Lambert Hillyer. 

His films are listed in the order of production; 
many were withheld for later release. 
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Lhe Films of 
William S. Hart 


by James Card 


Once won to goodness, 
the Hart character 

is profoundly shocked 

by wicked in woman. 
The Narrow Trail 

with Sylvia Breamer. 





INDEX compiled by George Pratt 


The following were made by the New York Motion 
Picture Company, released under the brand names 
of Domino, Broncho and Kay-Bee through Mutual, 
and supervised by Thomas H. Ince. 


1914 HIS HOUR OF MANHOOD (2 reels). Directed by 
Thomas Chatterton. With Thomas Chatter- 
ton, Clara Williams. (In work May 13 through 
May 24, 1914; released July 2.) 


JIM CAMERON'S WIFE (2 reels). Directed by 
Thomas Chatterton. With Thomas Chatter- 
ton, Clara Williams. 


THE BARGAIN (The Two-Gun Man in the Bargain) 
(5 reels). Directed by Reginald Barker. With 
Clara Williams, J. Frank Burke. (In work June 
11 through Aug. 5, 1914; released Dec. 3 by 
Famous Players.) 


ON THE NIGHT STAGE (The Bandit and the 
Preacher) (5 reels). Directed by Reginald 
Barker. With Robert Edeson, Rhea Mitchell. 
(Released Apr. 15, 1915.) 








1915 


THE PASSING OF TWO-GUN HICKS (Taming the 
Four-Flusher) (2 reels). Directed by William S. 
Hart. With Leona Hutton, Arthur Maude. 


IN THE SAGE BRUSH COUNTRY (Mr. Nobody) 
(2 reels). Directed by William S. Hart and 
Clifford S. Smith. With Rhea Mitchell, Her- 
schel Mayall. (In work Nov 2. through 7; re- 
leased Dec. 25.) 


THE SCOURGE OF THE DESERT (A Reformed Out- 
law) (2 reels). Directed by William S. Hart. 
With Rhea Mitchell. (Released Jan. 6, 1915.) 


MR. ‘SILENT’ HASKINS (The Marked Deck; Deal- 
ing For Daisy) (2 reels). Directed by William S. 
Hart. With Rhea Mitchell, J. Barney Sherry. 
(Released Feb. 19, 1915.) 


THE GRUDGE (The Haters) (2 reels). Directed by 
William S. Hart. With Charles Ray, Margaret 
Thompson. (In work Dec. 11 through 24, 
1914; released Feb. 24, 1915.) 


THE SHERIFF'S STREAK OF YELLOW (2 reels). Di- 
rected by William S. Hart. With Jack Nelson, 
Gertrude Claire. (Released Feb. 26, 1915.) 


THE ROUGHNECK (The Gentleman From Blue 
Gulch) (2 reels). Directed by William S. Hart. 
With Enid Markey, George Fisher, Howard 
Hickman. (In work Jan. 6 through 16; released 
Apr. 9.) 


THE TAKING OF LUKE McVANE (The Fugitive) 
(2 reels). Directed by William S. Hart. With 
Enid Markey, Clifford S. Smith. 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE (The Silent Stranger) 
(2 reels). Directed by William S. Hart. With 
Margaret Thompson, J. P. Lockney. 


“BAD BUCK"’ OF SANTA YNEZ (The Bad Man) 
(2 reels). Directed by William S. Hart. With 
Thelma Salter, Fanny Midgeley. 


THE DARKENING TRAIL (Hell Hound of Alaska) 
(4 reels). Directed by William S. Hart. With 
Nona Thomas, George Fisher, Enid Markey, 
Louise Glaum. 


THE CONVERSION OF FROSTY BLAKE (The Convert; 
Staking His Life) (2 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart. With Louise Glaum, Charles Ray. 


THE TOOLS OF PROVIDENCE (Dakota Dan; Every 
Inch a Man) (2 reels). Directed by William S. 
Hart. With Rhea Mitchell, Frank Borzage. 
(Released July 7.) 


CASH PARRISH’S PAL (Double Crossed) (2 reels). 
Directed by William S. Hart. With Clara Wil- 
liams, Robert Kortman. (In work Mar. 31 
through Apr, 7; released July 21.) 


THE RUSE (A Square Deal) (2 reels). Directed 
by William S. Hart. With Clara Williams, 
Jack Davidson. (In work Apr. 8 through 20; 
released July 14.) 





Hart as the losing character of his triple role in The 
Three Word Brand. 


PINTO BEN (Horns and Hoofs) (2 reels). Directed 
by William S. Hart. With his horse Fritz. (In 
work Apr. 21 through May 5; released Aug. 
25.) 


A KNIGHT OF THE TRAILS (2 reels). Directed b 
William S. Hart. With Leona Hutton, Frank 
Borzage. (Released Aug. 20.) 


KENO BATES, LIAR (The Last Card) (2 reels). 
Directed by William S. Hart. With Maxgaret 
Thompson, Herschel Mayall, Louise Glaum. 
(In work May 6 through 14; released Aug. 
27.) 


The following were made and released by the Tri- 
angle Film Corporation. Directed by William S. 
Hart, except for The Captive God; supervised by 
Thomas H. Ince. 


1915 THE DISCIPLE (5 reels). With Dorothy Dalton, 
Robert McKim, Jean Hersholt (extra). (In 


work May 27 through July 2; released Nov. 
21.) 


BETWEEN MEN (5 reels). With Enid Markey, 
House Peters. (In work July 3 through Sept. 
3; released Jan. 2, 1916.) 


HELL'S HINGES (5 reels). With Clara Williams, 
Louise Glaum, Robert McKim; John Gilbert 
and Jean Hersholt (extras). (In work Sept. 4 
through Oct. 26; released Mar. 5, 1916.) 


THE ARYAN (5 reels). With Bessie Love, 
Louise Glaum, Jean Hersholt (extra). (In 
work Nov. 1 through Dec. 1; released Apr. 9, 
1916.) 


THE PRIMAL LURE (5 reels). With Margery Wil- 
son, Robert McKim. (In work Dec. 6, 1915, 
through Feb. 2, 1916; released May 21, 
1916.) 
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With Jane Novak in The Three Word Brand. Hart as 
the hero in a triple role. 


1916 THE APOSTLE OF VENGEANCE (5 reels). With 


Nona Thomas, John Gilbert. (In work Feb. 
8 through Mar. 24; released June 25.) 


THE CAPTIVE GOD (5 reels). Directed by 
Charles Swickard. With Enid Markey, Doro- 


*thy Dalton, Robert McKim. 


1917 
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THE DAWN MAKER (5 reels). With Blanche 
White, William Desmond. (In work Mar. 25 
through Apr. 28; released Sept. 24.) 


THE RETURN OF “DRAW” EGAN (5 reels). With 
Louise Glaum, Margery Wilson, Robert Mc- 
Kim. (In work Apr. 29 through May 24; re- 
leased Oct. 15.) 


THE PATRIOT (5 reels). With Georgie Stone, 
Francis Carpenter. (In work May 25 through 
July 1; released Sept. 3.) 


THE DEVIL'S DOUBLE (5 reels). With Enid Mar- 
key, Robert McKim. 


TRUTHFUL TULLIVER (5 reels). With Alma Ru- 
bens, Nina Byron. (In work Aug. 9 through 
Sept. 23, 1916; released Jan. 7, 1917.) 


THE GUN FIGHTER (5 reels). With Margery 
Wilson, Roy Laidlaw. (In work Sept. 25 
through Oct. 31, 1916; released Feb. 11, 
1917.) 


THE SQUARE DEAL MAN (5 reels). With Mary 
Maclvor, Joseph J. Dowling. (In work Nov. 
1 through Dec. 14, 1916; released Mar. 25, 
1917.) 


THE DESERT MAN (5 reels). With Margery Wil- 
son, Buster Irving. (Released Apr. 22.) 





WOLF Lowry (5 reels). With Margery Wilson, 
Aaron Edwards. 


THE COLD DECK (5 reels). With Alma Rubens, 
Mildred Harris, Sylvia Breamer. (In work 
Mar. 22 through May 5; released November.) 


The following were made by William S. Hart Pro- 
ductions; released through Paramount-Artcraft; ad- 
vertised as “supervised by Thomas H. Ince.” 


1917 THE NARROW TRAIL (5 reels). Directed by Wil- 
liam S. Hart. With Sylvia Breamer, Milton 
Ross. (Announced for release Oct. 15, but re- 
lease was delayed until December.) 


THE SILENT MAN (5 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart. With Vola Vale, Robert McKim. 
(Released Nov. 26.) 


1918 WOLVES OF THE RAIL (5 reels). Directed by 
William S. Hart. With Vola Vale, Melbourne 
MacDowell. (Released Jan. 14.) 


BLUE BLAZES RAWDEN (5 reels). Directed by 
William S. Hart. With Maude George, Rob- 
ert McKim. 


THE TIGER MAN (5 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart. With Jane Novak, Charles K. French. 


SELFISH YATES (5 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart. With Jane Novak, Ernest Butter- 
worth. 


SHARK MONROE (5 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart. With Katherine MacDonald, Joe 
Singleton. 


RIDDLE GAWNE (5 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart. With Katherine MacDonald, Lon 
Chaney. 


THE BORDER WIRELESS (5 reels). Directed by 
William S. Hart. With Wanda Hawley, 
Charles Arling. 


BRANDING BROADWAY (5 reels). Directed by 
William S. Hart. With Seena Owen, Arthur 
Shirley. (Released Dec. 15.) 


1919 BREED OF MEN (5 reels). Directed by William 
S. Hart and Lambert Hillyer. With Seena 
Owen, Bert Sprotte. 


THE POPPY GIRL'S HUSBAND (5 reels). Directed 
by William S. Hart and Lambert Hillyer. 
With Juanita Hansen, Walter Long. 


THE MONEY CORRAL (5 reels). Directed by 
Lambert Hillyer. With Jane Novak, Herschel 
Mayall. 


SQUARE DEAL SANDERSON (5 reels). Directed 
by Lambert Hillyer and William S. Hart. 
With Ann Little, Lloyd Bacon. 


WAGON TRACKS (5 reels). Directed by Lam- 
bert Hillyer. With Jane Novak, Robert Mc- 
Kim. 








Bill Hart usually enacted the struggle between good and evil in the heart of a rugged 
individualist. The Devil’s Double with Enid Markey and Robert McKim. 


JOHN PETTICOATS (5 reels). Directed by Lam- 
bert Hillyer. With Winifred Westover, Walt 
Whitman. (Released Oct. 26.) 


The Jes were made by the William S. Hart 


Company; re 


1920 


eased through Paramount. 


SAND (5 reels). Directed by Lambert Hillyer. 
With Mary Thurman. (Released June 27, 
1920.) 


THE TOLL GATE (6 reels). Directed by Lambert 
Hillyer. With Anna Q. Nilsson, Joe Singleton. 
(Released Apr. 25.) 


THE CRADLE OF COURAGE (5 reels). Directed 
by Lambert Hillyer. With Ann Little, Tom 
Santschi. 


THE TESTING BLOCK (6 reels). Directed by Lam- 
bert Hillyer. With Eva Novak, Gordon Rus- 
sell. 


O'MALLEY OF THE MOUNTED (6 reels). Directed 
by Lambert Hillyer. With Eva Novak, Leo 
Willis. (Copyright Dec. 20, 1920; released 
1921.) 


1921 


1923 


1924 


1925 


THE WHISTLE (6 reels). Directed by Lambert 
Hillyer. With Myrtle Stedman, Frank Brown- 


lee. 


TRAVELIN’ ON (7 reels). Directed by Lambert 
Hillyer. With Ethel Grey Terry, James Far- 
ley. (This was copyrighted Feb. 24, 1921; 
released March, 1922.) 


WHITE OAKS (7 reels). Directed by Lambert 
Hillyer. With Vola Vale, Alexander Gader. 


THREE WORD BRAND (7 reels). Directed by 
Lambert Hillyer. With Jane Novak, S. J. 
Bingham. 


WILD BILL HICKOK (6 reels). Directed by Clif- 
ford S. Smith. With Ethel Grey Terry, Kath- 
leen O’Connor. 


SINGER JIM McKEE (7 reels). Directed by Clif- 
ford S. Smith. With Phyllis Haver, Gordon 
Russell. 


TUMBLEWEEDS (7 reels). Directed by King 
Baggot. With Barbara Bedford, Lucien Lit- 
dlefcld, (Released Dec. 27 through United 
Artists.) 
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The Problem of the Movie Still 
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Identification of the stars by their photographs 
in the lobby of movie theatres may lure droves 
of film-goers inside, but such photographs are 
inadequate for a study of films via the illustrated 
article. What is needed for this purpose are 
pictures which are at least two things at once: . 
a compelling and essential representation of the 
movie itself and an esthetically satisfying photo- 
graph in its own right. 

Everything mitigates against the production 
of the ideal stills of a film. Those made on the set 
during production suffer from hurry; the actors 
are tired after a day’s work, the light bill mounts 
by the minute. On sets built especially for the 
occasion there is nearly always a sense of pose 
and artificiality. The photographer who realizes 
the need of translating action to still is not given 
much sympathy. On the other hand frame en- 
largements from the film itself usually give the 
feeling of having been torn from context. Conse- 
quently, except for gross study purposes, they 
must always remain unsatisfying. 

Obviously the illustrated article can only aug- 
ment the study of films; nevertheless superb 
stills, those which translate the significance of 
the film’s story, mood and flavor in terms of 
individual photographs would make the com- 
parative study of films a less uncertain under- 
taking. 

There have been two rare exceptions to the 
prevailing casual arrangements for making 
movie stills. For a period Steichen worked on 
Hollywood sets producing photographs of some 
distinction. And frequently the director, Josef 
von Sternberg, took the same pains with lighting 
and composition in directing his still camera- 
men as he did his cinematographers. 








George Bancroft carries Betty Compson in 
Josef von Sternberg's Docks of New York 1928. 





INDEX TO RESOURCES Daguverre, continued 





CARICATURE BUST by Dantan jeune (Jean Pierre 
Dantan, 1800-1869). Plaster; H. 16.5 cm.; W. 
9 cm.; D. 8.7 cm. On the base is a rebus: with 
the letters DI are shown crossed bones 
(French OS), a rat (RAT) and a mast (MAT). 
When pronounced one after the other in 
French, the word DIORAMA is formed. 
Cromer coll. (Neg. E 1) 


Dantan jeune also made a wood-engraving of 
the bust; proof copies are in the Cromer collec- 
tion with an extensive group of other graphic 
work by this little-known artist. 

After the announcement of the daguerreotype 
a large number of portraits of Daguerre ap- 
peared: in Daguerre’s instruction manual (see 
below), in popular biographical albums printed 
by Aubert (Galerie de la Presse, de la Littérature 
& des Beaux-Arts; Galerie de la Valeur) and in 
magazines. The most noble portraits of Daguerre 
are those taken by his own invention, the da- 
guerreotype. A handsome lithograph by Fran- 
gois d Avignon from the daguerreotype taken 
by Meade Brothers was published in New York. 
Eastman House owns what is probably the ear- 
liest daguerreotype: 
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DAGUERREOTYPE OF DAGUERRE, taken in 1844 by 
Jean-Baptiste Sabatier-Blot (1801-1881). 8.9 
x 7.0 cm. Cromer coll. (Neg. 78) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


La 





Paris, Sept. 6, 1824. To Samson [Jules-Isidore 
Samson, actor and writer?], regarding the 
hanging of a painting. (Neg. 1274) 

Paris, Oct. 29, 1839. No addressee. Holograph 
invitation to attend opening of the Diorama 
presentation “Le Déluge”. 

Bry-sur-Marne, Feb. 8, 1841. To [Charles- 
Marie-Tanneguy] Duchatel, Minister of the 
Interior. Daguerre invites the Minister to visit 
him and discuss publication of an improved 


daguerreotype technique. 




















PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
BY DAGUERRE 





Landscape, Oil. 19 x 25.7 cm. Acquired by 
Cromer from the family of Mentienne, Da- 
guerre’s friend and biographer. (Neg. 1271) 

Woodland scene. Oil on velvet, 19 x 13.3 cm. 
Cromer coll. 





Ruined church with figures. Signed, lower left, 
“Daguerre 1821.” Sepia, 11 x 14.9 cm. Cro- 
mer coll. (Neg. 1270) 

Ruined church. On back, label: “Dessin-fumée / 
Fantaisie / par Daguerre / Se vend chez 
Alph* Giroux / Rue du Coq S‘ Honoré No. 7 
/ Paris.” Exact technique not known: Da- 
guerre sent a “dessin-fumée” (literally “smoke 
drawing”) to Nicéphore Niépce in 1827. 7.8 
x 6 cm. Cromer coll. 


George Eastman House Collections 


Archway. Signed, lower right, “D.” Sepia, 6.2 x 
5.7 cm. Cromer coll. 
Tree. Pencil, 9.2 x 7.3 cm. Cromer coll. 
Woodland scene. Signed, lower right, “Da- 
guerre.” Pencil, 9.3 x 7.1 cm. Cromer coll. 
Landscape, with tower in distance, in oval for- 
mat. Signed, lower right, “Daguerre.” Pencil, 
26.8 x 19.5 cm. Cromer coll. 

Tower. Signed, lower right, “Dag.” Pencil, on 
card with decorative punched border, 11.5 x 
717 cm. Cromer coll. 





Solomon’s Temple; a sketch for the last Diorama 
presentation, on view Sept. 15, 1836 to Mar. 
8, 1839. Sepia, 25.4 x 34.9 cm. Cromer coll. 
(Neg. 1266) 


LITHOGRAPHS BY DAGUERRE 


In 1820 Baron Isidore-Justin-Séverin Taylor be- 
gan in Paris the publication of a series of folio 
volumes of lithographs of French architecture, 
under the title Voyages pittoresques et roman- 
tiques dans l’'ancienne France. Twenty volumes, 
each containing between 100 and 200 plates 
53.5 x 34.5 cm., were published between 1820 
and 1878. Over the years French artists, includ- 
ing Géricault, Ingres, Isabey, Vernet, drew on 
stone pictures of medieval buildings for Taylor's 
publication. To this great work, a landmark in 
the early history of lithography, Daguerre con- 
tributed a number of plates, all of which are in 
the Cromer collection. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY by Helmut Gern- 
sheim in collaboration with Alison Gernsheim. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1955. 395 pp., 359 
illust. $16.50. 


Eleven years ago Helmut Gernsheim, who 
had already made a name for himself in Eng- 
land as a specialist in photographing architec- 
ture and sculpture, and his wife Alison began 
to collect in a systematic way material pertaining 
to the history of photography. Within a decade 
they not only built the largest and most selec- 
tive collection on the subject in private hands, 
but they also produced a book on Victorian 
Photography, monographs on the work of Lewis 
Carroll, Julia Margaret Cameron and Roger 
Fenton, and innumerable magazine articles. In 
1951, at the invitation of the Arts Council they 
organized at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London a representative selection from their 
collection which was acclaimed the finest his- 
torical photographic exhibition held in England. 

Now the Gernsheims have written a general 
history of photography, from the earliest men- 
tion of the camera to 1914. Their new book is 
an encyclopaedic quarto of 395 text pages and 
359 illustrations. Conscientiously documented, 
it will take its place beside the classic histories 
of Eder, Potonniée and Stenger as a standard 
text. Most importantly, the Gernsheims have 
corrected many of the inaccuracies of these 
earlier historians. 

They have chosen a technological framework 
for their book, which is divided into six main 
parts. Three of them (Prehistory, Invention, 
Early Years) deal with inventions leading up to 
photography and the first practical techniques 
of Daguerre and Talbot. The remaining three 
parts (The Collodion Process, The Gelatine 
Process, Photography and the Printed Page) not 
only give the technological developments, but 
are devoted to applications of photography in 
many fields. A vast amount of material is cov- 
ered with admirable thoroughness. While much 
that they write about is familiar, it has seldom 
been investigated with equal thoroughness. 
Furthermore they have made frequent use of 
anecdotes, odd facts, caricatures and amusing 
illustrations, so that their book is entertaining 
and makes good reading. 

It is one of the virtues of the Gernsheims’ 
research that they have gone back to original 
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sources, Their re-examination has brought forth 
important new facts. It has been generally as- 
sumed, for example, that the camera obscura as 
an artist’s tool was first described in print by 
Biovanni Battista Porta in 1558, and that the 
first use of a lens in that instrument was sug- 
gested by Danielo Barbaro ten years later. The 
Gernsheims produce a clearcut description of a 
camera with lens written by Girolamo Cardano 
in 1550. Their discovery that camerae obscurae 
were disguised in the form of books, or even the 
heads of canes, is curiously prophetic of the 
“detective cameras” of the later photographic 
period. 

The Gernsheims were the first to unscramble 
the confusion about the work of Nicéphore 
Niépce which had so long baffled historians of 
photography. It was known, from his corre- 
spondence, that Niépce was experimenting with 
a photographic technique as early as 1816, but 
no example was known to exist of his direct cam- 
era work, although a few metal plates, photo- 
mechanically copied from engravings by contact 
printing, had been preserved. Following clues 
with the diligence of detectives, the Gernsheims 
unearthed the world’s first photograph (Image, 
Vol. 1, No. 6). The pewter plate shows a court- 
yard, but most imperfectly, for the exposure 
was so long that the shadows moved around the 
buildings, destroying their delineation. Partly 
on the basis of a letter now in the George East- 
man House, in which Niépce tells his son that 
he has begun to work with pewter, this precious 
incunabulum of photography can be dated in 
the year 1826. The Gernsheims show how Da- 
guerre’s work was based directly on that of 
Niépce and rightly conclude that “Niépce alone 
deserves to be considered the true inventor of 
photography.” 

They trace the work of other inventors who 
remembered, after Daguerre’s process was pre- 
sented at the Academy of Sciences in Paris on 
January 7, 1839, that they, too, had made simi- 
lar experiments. Chief among these was of 
course William Henry Fox Talbot, whose in- 
vention of the negative-positive concept proved 
to be the basis of all present-day techniques. 

It is good to see Sir John Herschel given the 
credit he deserves as a photographic innovator. 
He first learned of the work of Daguerre and 
Talbot on January 22, 1839, before either proc- 
ess was published. Within a week he produced 
his first photograph, thus achieving independ- 











ently, and in a matter of days, what it had taken 
years for others to accomplish. He conceived the 
terms “negative,” “positive,” and “snapshot” 
(though the Gernsheims say he did not coin the 
word “photography” as has been supposed). He 
previsioned instantaneous photography, moving 
pictures and microfilm. In 1819 he discovered 
sodium thiosulphate (which he called hyposul- 
phite of soda); this chemical he used to fix his 
own photographs. The Gernsheims give priority 
for this use of “hypo” to the Rev. Joseph Ban- 
croft Reade, who stated in 1854 that he made 
use of the chemical in 1837, when he re-created 
Wedgwood’s experiments. 

In their discussion of Talbot, the authors em- 
phasize a phase of the English inventor's charac- 
ter which has generally been glossed over by 
other historians: his compulsion to control the 
practice of photography in England during the 
life of his patents. Following the example of 
Daguerre, who had taken out a patent in Eng- 
land for the use of his daguerreotype process, 
Talbot patented his calotype technique. When 
collodion plates were introduced in 1851, Tal- 
bot claimed that the process was an infringe- 
ment of his patent, and sued a number of pho- 
tographers. Not until 1854, when the courts 
ruled out his claim, was photography free for 
all professionals to use. (In 1852 Talbot relaxed 
his restrictions for all but professional portrai- 
ture.) Talbot’s uncooperative action has been 
excused on many grounds, but the contempo- 
rary evidence which the Gernsheims have mar- 
shalled make it quite evident that unfortunately 
England’s most brilliant photographic experi- 
menter did, indeed, hold back the general de- 
velopment of the art for fifteen years. 

How photography progressed from the wet 
plate to the gelatin dry plate is traced in great 
detail—though in view of the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of nineteenth century pho- 
tographs were either made by Archer’s classic 
wet plate method or the gelatino-bromide proc- 
ess first described by Richard Leach Maddox 
and perfected by others, the recounting of the 
intermediate processes seems somewhat over- 
emphasized. On the other hand, their discussion 
of the invention of film seems somewhat sum- 
mary. The Gernsheims are in error when they 
state that George Eastman’s stripping film was 
first used in the Kodak camera in 1888: he in- 
vented it in 1884, and it was sold commercially, 
for use in the Eastman-Walker roll holder, in 


1885. The company did not “stipulate” that the 
processing should be done in the Eastman fac- 
tory; clear cut instructions were furnished on 
the handling of stripping film, and photogra- 
phers commonly processed the material in their 
own darkrooms. The authors, however, clearly 
state Eastman’s greatest contribution: making it 
possible for those not skilled in the art to take 
pictures without having to go near a darkroom. 
It does not seem just, however, to name Hanni- 
bal Goodwin as the inventor of film, even 
though, in 1914, the courts so decided, in the 
famous lawsuit between Eastman and Ansco, 
who had purchased the rights to Goodwin’s 
patent. There are strong grounds for arguing 
that Reichenbach, in Eastman’s employ, in- 
vented the substance which Eastman used en- 
tirely independently of Goodwin, developed it 
to a practical point, and had it on the market 
before the Patent Office had even examined 
Goodwin’s claims which, as the Gernsheims 
write “was not specific enough for the patent 
examiners. 

In the foreword it is explained that “no at- 
tempt has been made to deal with colour pho- 
tography and the numerous purely scientific 
applications of photography. These important 
and extensive branches demand separate treat- 
ment.” The Gernsheims are most particularly 
interested in the application of photography to 
picture making, both as an art, i.e. an end for 
itself, and as the visual historian of our times. 
They trace the development of artistic photogra- 
phy from Robinson and Rejlander through the 
pictorial movement of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, and the growth of news and documentary 
photography from the work of Roger Fenton in 
the Crimean War through the city scenes of Paul 
Martin. There is surprisingly little about Ameri- 
can photography in the book, beyond a sum- 
mary discussion of Brady’s portraits, which they 
find disappointing (“only an uncritical mind 
could put them on a par with the work of D. O. 
Hill and Julia Margaret Cameron”), the Civil 
War documentation of Brady and his associates 
(“an unforgettable record of the horrors of war”), 
Muybridge, Stieglitz and Steichen. 

The appendix contains a general bibliogra- 
phy, tables of the earliest photographic societies 
and periodicals, and a chronology of printing 
methods. 

It is hard to believe that, apart from this re- 
viewer's shorter and less encyclopedic book of 
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the same title, the Gernsheims’ History of Pho- 
tography is the only work on the subject now in 
print written in the English language. It comes 
as a most welcome and useful tool to those who 
are students of the subject, and it will surely 
appeal to the growing audience of photogra- 
phers who are anxious to learn the traditions of 
their craft. 

Beaumont Newhall 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION by Eadweard Muy- 
bridge. New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1955. 
215 pp. 195 illust. $10.00. 


A selection of 195 plates from the 781 se- 
quence photographs taken by Eadweard Muy- 
bridge in 1885 and published by the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1887 in portfolio form under 
the title Animal Locomotion, An Electro-Photo- 
graphic Investigation of Consecutive Phases of 
Animal Movements. Like the abridged 1901 
edition of this work, also entitled The Human 
Figure in Motion, edited and chosen by Muy- 
bridge himself from his original collotype plates, 
this new selection deals with movements of the 
human figure only, excluding all of Muybridge’s 
photographs of animals. The plates are divided 
into three sections: Men, women and children, 
with. subdivisions describing the type of move- 
ments, such as “walking, running,” etc. Some 
movements, classified as “Abnormal move- 
ments” by Muybridge in his 1887 Prospectus 
and Catalogue of Plates, are included. For refer- 
ence purposes, it would have been desirable to 
correlate the plate numbers to the original work. 

The descriptive captions of the plates in the 
new reprint are not the same as those used by 
Muybridge, either in his Prospectus or his 
Human Figure in Motion. For instance, plate 
160 of the contemporary reprint is described as 
“Woman emptying bucket of water on seated 
companion.” In the Prospectus Muybridge de- 
scribes this plate as follows: “Two models 
[model No.] 1 pouring bucket of water over 
[model No.] 8.” In his 1901 The Human Figure 
in Motion Muybridge gives the same plate the 
caption “Woman, a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem.” In Muybridge’s handwritten notebook — 
in the possession of Eastman House — he wrote: 
“(No. 951) Miss Aimer and Mrs. George Cooper. 
Miss A giving Mrs. C. a bath.” 

Alex Domonkos and Dr. Wallace Green, who 
were entrusted with the choice of the plates, 
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seem to favor sequences depicting slow move- 
ment. One would like to see a statement in- 
cluded regarding the guiding principles of their 
selection. Although the reproductions are in the 
size of the original collotype plates. In several 
instances not all of the original frames are in- 
cluded. To omit either the start or the post cli- 
max of a movement seems to be taking a liberty. 

While the publisher states that “The time in- 
terval between frames is given in all cases where 
it is known,” apparently no check was made 
with either the Prospectus or the 1901 edition, 
both of which list these time intervals almost 
completely. 

The picture section was prefaced by the late 
Robert Taft, author of Photography and the 
American Scene, who gives us an outline of the 
life and work of Muybridge and a description of 
his working methods. His short scholarly text is 
amply appendixed with footnotes on source 
material. 

Since both Muybridge’s original publication 
and his 1901 abridged edition have long been 
out of print and extremely rare, this new edition 
represents a useful reference book. 


Gerda Peterich 


THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 
CIRCULATING EXHIBITS 


To fulfill the many requests for photographic 
exhibits that have been received by the museum, 
a program of traveling, educational shows for 
rent is now in preparation. Eight shows will be 
ready for bookings by September of this year. 





A typical panel of the circulating exhibits carries 2 to 6 
photographs with their labels and texts. 








The subject matter of the exhibits will vary 
over a wide range; the history of photography, 
the principles of sensitometry, the uses of pho- 
tography by the theatre, the architect and the 
artist-photographer. 

The exhibits were planned by various special- 
ists, members of the museum staff for high 
school, college and museum audiences. To make 
installation as simple as possible the illustrations 
and texts are mounted on panels which are num- 
bered in sequence — or where individual pic- 
tures are involved, in grommeted plastic enve- 
lopes. 

All these circulating exhibits are crystalized 
from shows displayed at one time or another in 
the galleries of the museum. 

Each exhibit is available on a four-week rental 
basis. In addition the exhibitor pays the trans- 
portation charges to the next booking; or, when 
the situation requires it, the express charges 
from and to Rochester. Full insurance is carried 
by George Eastman House. 


19th CENTURY SCOPE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

31 framed and glazed photographs 

Approximately 60 running feet required 

Rental Fee: $45 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 179 Ibs. 

Available: July, 1956 

At the beginning of photography superb photo- 

graphs were made in the limited fields of portrai- 
ture and architecture. By the end of the 19th Cen- 
tury rapidly moving objects could be successfully 
captured. The progress between is illustrated with 
the pictures of the famous men and women pho- 
tographers of the period. 


FOOTLIGHTS & SKYLIGHTS 
Theatrical Photographs of the American Stage, 1860- 
1900. 

16 panels: approx. 50 running ft. 

Rental Fee: $40 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 130 Ibs. 

Available: May, 1956 

The theatre has always made good use of pho- 

tography to spread the fame of its stars. The greats 
of the period are included, Sarah Bernhardt, Joe 
Jefferson, Ada Isaacs Menken and their photog- 
raphers Napoleon Sarony of New York and Nadar 
of Paris. Designed by George Pratt of the Motion 
Picture department. 


THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
25 panels: approx. 150 running ft. 
Rental Fee: $60 for four weeks 
Wt. packed: 200 Ibs. 
Available: May, 1956 


The development of photography both as a tech- 
nique and as a growing means of communication. 
The inter-relation of ary and the contem- 
porary scene, both cultural an litical, is em- 
phasized. The exhibition is planned for the general 
audience. Designed by Gerda Peterich, Research 
Assistant. 


MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE 

36 originals mounted separately 

Approximately 75 running ft. 

Rental Fee: $45 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 80 Ibs. 

Available: March, 1956 

Photographs made fifty to one hundred years ago 

of a few of the cathedrals of Europe. These are the 
beginnings of a long continuing record of the life of 
buildings in architecture. 


THE SUSPENSE OF TIME 

15 panels: approx. 65 running ft. 

Rental Fee: $45 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 130 Ibs. 

Available: May, 1956 

Man has pursued a visual concept of movement 

in pictures for centuries. The invention of the mo- 
tion pictures is shown to be a climax of this long 
and arduous search. Designed by Beaumont New- 


hall. 


THE SCIENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

15 panels: approx. 65 running ft. 

Rental Fee: $45 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 130 Ibs. 

Available: September, 1956 

The phenomenon of the light sensitivity of photo- 

graphic materials upon which all ears ya d is 
based is explained in visual terms. For high school 
and college audiences, particularly science classes. 
Designed by Beaumont Newhall. 


THE PICTORIAL IMAGE 

25 panels: approx. 125 running ft. 

Rental Fee: $60 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 200 Ibs. approx. 

Available: August, 1956 

What does photography offer the man who would 

dare to use it as an art medium? This question is 
answered within the framework of three possible 
approaches: orientation towards painting, towards 
writing, and towards unique photography. The 
term “pictorial image” is seen to be defined by the 
work of the acknowledged artists in the medium 
both past and present. Designed by Minor White. 


OPENING OF THE WEST 

20 panels: approx. 75 running ft. 

Rental Fee: $45 for four weeks 

Wt. packed: 160 Ibs. 

Available: April, 1956 

Photography played an exciting part in the open- 

ing of the American West, especially during the 
establishment of the National Parks. This theme 
is illustrated with the work of the frontier photog- 
raphers, both unknown as well as famous, from 
William Henry Jackson to Ansel Adams. 
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The Dryden Theatre was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Dryden of Chicago in 
memory of Mrs. Dryden's uncle, George Eastman. It was dedicated in 1950, and is 
located between the main building and the original garages seen above. 

Year-around cinema programs are held in the theatre; exhibitions of pictures are 
held in the gallery on the upper floor. Photographs from the masterpieces in the collec- 
tion are always on display except when some contemporary exhibit is important enough 
to occupy the entire gallery. Contemporary and changing exhibits vary widely. They 
include one-man and group shows of contemporary photographers, educational exhibits, 
and idea shows designed by staff members. 
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